THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

Calvin's good fortune that they were widening circles,
and that there was no concentration of hostility. Con-
centration has always been the temporal advantage of
dictatorship, ensuring the persistence of a dictator's rule
long after his active supporters have become no more
than a minority. The militant will of these supporters
manifests itself as an organized unity; whereas the con-
traposed wills, derived from various quarters and ani-
mated by various motives, rarely become assembled into
an effective force. No matter that many are inspired
with an inward revolt against dictatorship; if their
hostility be not such as leads them to join in a unified
movement for the carrying out of a common plan, their
revolt is futile. Consequently, the period that elapses
between the moment of the first challenge to a dictator's
authority, and the moment of his eventual overthrow, is
usually a long one. Calvin, his Consistory, his preachers,
and the refugees who formed the bulk of his supporters,
represented a single block, a circumscribed will, a con-
centrated and clearly directed energy. The adversaries
were recruited haphazard from all possible spheres and
classes. Some of them had been Catholics and still clung
in secret to the old faith; some of them were topers
against whom the doors of the inns had been closed;
some of them were women who were not allowed to
make up their faces as of yore; on the other hand, among
the malcontents were members of illustrious patrician
families, enraged at the rise of the penniless to power, at
the rise of those who, within a few months of setting foot
in Geneva, had been able to secure the most comfortable
and most lucrative posts. Thus the opposition, though
numerically strong, was composed both of the noblest
and of the basest elements; and so long as malcontents
cannot join forces in pursuit of an ideal, they can only
murmur impotently, remaining potential energy instead
of becoming kinetic. They are a mob against an army,
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